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nipasure ("saTs ihs Journd of Com- 

have the J , 

meres) countryman, Rev. Dr. Baird, 

aress of „pt;og. of the British Alliance, in Lon- 
the ““"“fhe^^alst Wmo. Dr. Baird deserves the 
doB> oa American churches ’and people for his 
thanisfvind of the arrogant pretensions 

<^‘i‘rSsh Alliance on a subject concerning 
the of them are very ill informed, and 

*tfcS difficulties of which they do not under, 
tieprachoa ^ ^ presented, though not 

stand, fa jaird said, is such in substance, 
exactly jgyiaed for the Journal of Commerce by 
litaiself, from a report in one of the Lon- 

ion papcH’ of New York, after pleading 

on the ground of ill health and phy- 
proceeded to say : I know not that 
rfi-took a sadder task than that of maWng 
Ke“ent address, for it must contain some things 
be heard with pain by aU upon whose 
will faU. It will affect none, however, more 

tiiaP J^^^;t^™right that this duty should be per. 


though an Amerioan,_ I sustain a-pecuhar, 
1 i-ef to this assembly—for m my veins flows the 
VI drf Scotchmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, English- 

rrthe :K\h"rveinstX 

com4.I ffiel a deep interest in all those lands 
Sh are representei in this assembly. If any- 
S therefore, must be said about ^enca, that 
S gite pain to others, it may be fitting for me to 

™ the return of the American brethren who 
tmk uart in the annual meeting in London in-1346, 
time was lost in calling the attention of the 
rhristian public to the subject. Several large 
and interesting meetings were held in the.city of 
New York, at which the doctrinal articles and prac- 
doal resolutions of the Alliance were discussed, and 
statements made by brethren who were present at 
in London. Many of the members put 
-J great inconvenience, by coming from 
nt parts, at that inclement season of the year, 
to attend these meetings.* During the anniversaries 
in New York, in the month of May, 1849, after much 
consideration and discussion, the articles of the Gen¬ 
eral Alliance were accepted with entire unanimity, 
and snoh resolutions adopted, as would, it was sup¬ 
posed, put the dreadful question which was the 
cause of so much difficulty in London, in as accepta¬ 
ble a shape as was consistent with the maintenance 
of affinity with the General Alliance. Auxiliaries 
were speedily formed in several places, some of them 
of more than common interest. Meetings for piray- 
er, at which all denominations of Christians united, 
were held in many places. In many of the smaller 
cities and towns, meetings were called at which the 
sacred cause of Christian union received a fresh im¬ 
pulse. Many pf the religious newspapers were per¬ 
vaded hy an Alliance spirit more than ever before. 

A monthly magazine called the Christian Union was 
commenced in the year 1848, and carried on origi¬ 
nally under the editorial management of my family 
for three years; it forms three large and valuable 
octavo volumes. As neither my health nor other 
duties permitted me to be longer responsible for this 
work, it ceased in the year 1850. It was carried on 
gratuitously on my part, and at considerable loss to 
the excellent publisher, Mr. Hueston, one of the sin- 
cerest friends of the Alliance cause in America; but 
there is reason to believe that much good was done. 
For several years meetings were held in New^York 
in reference to this duty of Christian union, and 
there is abundant evidence that the meeting has 
done much good even in America. The brethren 
who attended the meeting in London were, 1 am 
sure, greatly beuefitted. Many have acknowledged 
that they were made better men hy these meetings, 
the memory of which will be ever precious. Most 
of those brethren still remain, though some of them 
—and among them the excellent Emery and Cald- 
well-^are “fallen asleep.” 

It must be confessed, however, that though the 
movement has done much good in America—good 
enough, and far more than enough, to justify all the 
feouble and expense which it has occasioned, yet it 
has beeu in a great degree a failure. It has accom¬ 
plished but little in comparison with what was fond¬ 
ly hoped when it was projected, and little in com¬ 
parison with what it would have done if it had had 
a fair chmee. The American brethren who were in 
hondon in 1846, and returned home with heavy 
hearts, were some of them among the first, if they 
were not the very first, to propose the movement, 
they had written much about the movement, pray¬ 
ed much over it, and they believed that it might ao- 
oompUsh four things without much difficulty. First, 
orm and set forth a statement of doctrine in which 
rH ttvangelical Protestants could unite; Secondly, 
together, from time to time, a great amount of 
Wiuable information respecting the state and pro -' 
tlie kingdom of our Lord in all countries ; 
the union and fellowship of true 
uMtians by making them better acquainted with 
faith, character, and trials; and, 
f aU true Protestants more perfectly 

in bU enemy, the Man of Sin, 

i ^^™ns forms of attack which he may 

to^etomake. 

®“PPoso<l that all who were members of any 
“toe branolies of the one true Church of God, might 
the members of this holy Alliance, with 

amr II*6r6 were evils with which 

miLl entangled, and which 

gtj® ‘ or might be, under certain ciroum- 

1)5, toocMistent with true religion, they would 
the nrn “ , ““o certainly removed by 

®®°IO““tieal organizations, than by such 
thev 1 j proposed. For this same reast 

natior,] h™ left all national and local'evils w 
stannB “t agencies. They believed, for in- 

■wine.dBf'f'®^ might be shocked with the 

PrevailoS brandy-drinking habits which 

ofreliil ' prevail among some ministers 

tonfis!„„which make them for less worthy of 
heved otherwise might be—they be- 

^oxica'tln?’?’ the improper use of in- 

ProgroBB 8 "Outages would he removed through the 
He7 di,i°\''e’?.t and the influence of kindness, 
'“embers oelieve that the presence of unworthy 
eainta to prevent either the communion 

‘iat oaao'Ju “ communion of their Saviour, for in 
ihtliiTworld.^ could not be members of any Church 

'willing, if a second evidence may be 
““ alliance with brethren of Eng- 
eoiintrioa ^ , Germany, and brethren of other 
‘''at Union with the greatest earnestness 

®®iptura1 nnj '■''c Church and State is both 
i'at one “a®''’! > although there is, probably, 
''tlieve in i,- .® '^cacrioan brethren who does not 
them ''"®cst soul—and I certainly agree 
n'ats is thn ‘'® aamo alliance of Church and 
^'"ttoh nP rF®^''®®' ®^ii that has ever befallen the 
tonturieU ‘'“"at—that it has done more, for fifteen 
“totrin^ ’ a cundred-fold mere, to corrupt sound 
’if' the’ iUhti ‘“e world and the Church, to sub- 
-"''P. and ,n” ccnscience, and of religious vvor- 
•“'a teav’en” to prevent men from entering 

and n a" th® Slavery that has ever ex- 
"ts foll-J^p’®"!? ‘“'a belief they were never guilty 
^^tistian I 'refusing to meet and acknomedge 
fethicious om''"®'' who approve and uphold this 
‘*'ayhadt^ “®'?®®’ and share in its emoluments. 


doctor to appoint a oomrnSt a grtai 

jeot of religi^'i Kd he Ft ■ thesub-j 

magistrateFias a right to 

religion 1 Althongri have nf aFliV® “Ft’ 

'TaSS 

came to Lon"the 

be not very eourmous, as determining tfarTerm" of 

” fid anFFt-^- “appened which they 

edand anticipated It was impossible to makF 
movement successful among uF^Verv few of' 
hefore®™n7d‘t ''®®'dedly favourable to it' 

Detore, would take any . part in it now The re 
F aajcct. nud was unjust, iua^ 
Z-Jne ■ tr®i“ ‘’P®™*® “’““"y “Pen many 

peisonsm the slaveholdmg States.-who most need, as 
™thFef ‘u® wWclr Christian sym¬ 

pathy can give. There are forms of this great ivil 
Fu® ‘''® that wo^have, or 
think we have, can fail to prononnee to be utterly 
m^nsistent with true religion, or with any religion 
which requires justme to our fellow men ; as, for in¬ 
stance, where the thing is voluntary, and mercenary, 
and cruel. There are many oases, on the other hand, 
where the case is for otherwise, from the State laws, 
from the position of the master, or from the age or 
condition of the slave. ° 

This was felt because understood by many of the 
^sst men in America; and they stood aloof from our 
Alliance. Besides, the whole affair had an unfavour¬ 
able aspect There was an appearance of foreign 
dictation—Isay an appearance, for I know the inten¬ 

tion will he disclaimed. And it came from the last 
quarter from which it should have come; it came 
from England, by which everything of that kind 
should he avoided. The wounds which two severe 
and almost fratioidal wars had occasioned, have not 
been long enough healed to admit of anything but 
gentle treatment. 

The result was, as has been stated, a deplorable 
failure. _ I say deplorable, not because we have need, 
in America, of such an Alliance for ourselves or for 
the benefit of our Churches. There is no country in 
Christendom where there is so little need of it. There 
the several Evangelical Churches dwell together in 
harmony, for which we cannot be too grateful. A.11 
placed on the same footing by the laws, all protected 
by the laws, there can be no invidious distinction be¬ 
tween them. No State Establishment upholds some 
and overshadows and oppresses the others, for no 
Churoh has the prestige or influence of the powers 
that he to sustain it. We are equal in this respect, 
and know nothing of the oppressions, the jealousies, 
and the heartburnings which are found prevailing in 
other countries. Deus nobis tusec tota fecit; and to Him 
bo the praise. 

But wo deplore this failure. We deplore it because 
e see days of evil, nor are they very for distan t. It 
cannot be disguised that the Alliance, instead of 
bringing the Churches of America and Europe, and | 
“specially of Great Britain, into more friendly and 
jatemal relations, has ended in patting them further 
asunder. British Christians have been told that it 
would hasten the overthrow of the dreadful evil 
>f the pale of their 
been t.ild what 
those who told 
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among U8, if they should put us out ofth 
Christian fellowship. They have be- 
amounts to this; and they believed tl 
0, notwithstanding the remont 
_, _ven of brethren who aie worthy of your con¬ 
fidence, from their character, their antecedents, and 
their position. Y'ou have preferred to believe another 
class of witnesses. As to the question. Who they are, 
and what they are, I say nothing. You have believed 
' * you have been deceived: You might ha.ve 
auovvii uo hy knowing yourselves—I speak to British 
Christians—and this knowledge woaldjcertainly have 
yon that very much that has been done, and 
ire that has been said, is anything else than 
likely to accomplish that groat ohj cot. Oh no; the 
language of taunt, and of ridicule, and of indisonmi- 
nate abuse, may wound the hearts of Christian men 
among us who love their country, notwithstanding all 
its faults; hut it is hurled back with unmeasured 
scorn by more than three thousand presses. “ Let 
America wash out of her skirts the stain of Slavery, 
and then she will be fit to join British Christians. 

ich was the language of one in this country whom 
.,8 loved. How was that received in 
don’t say by Christain men, but by fhers 1 fehall 1 

words-” thii^sounds like the language of her 

who washes and bedeoksier person, eats and drinks, I 
and wipes her mouth, an^d says, ‘ *hpFrobe 

We know that Britain has many stains in her rone 
still to wash out, as it would be -I'® i 

would not fall into the mistake which 1 ani wn- 

quSe^^^iveSTsinglc spT^^^^^ thaTungaagl , 
which ha^ been used in America in reply to that used | 

miiat be remembered that in America; 

thatitworks weii. 1 XU the young 

You have can give us little help in 

she 'l‘^“"®L“Frwasyo^hhgand small, and corn- 
time when the evil was yo » ^ thirteen oo- 

EfSSS 

as one who lately Jive his countrymen, by 

make, but it“® ®?j ® QujSey to send, he will be 
If you have “pleasure; he was heard every 

heard everywhere w pto j gonth, he 

where. East and W®®*vf “reasoned of tempera 

heardeverywhere when he «aso^^ he 

righteousness, letters to Henry Clay. 

adVessed those £“®e;fo;“ while he was not 

A fpwAmencans ■ ^nd not as members 

Spectators of your - “-'FY' 

e? the Alliance. ‘ Why ' ,pd greatly be-1 

this city now before me, go many 

rwered;\»t I “^0 fael-Vey do not go to your! 


^inst it ; the presence of an American gentleman 
teing often eofficient to induce a clap-tra| speaker 
Flph h!’ *“ something against Ametira, to 

catch the applause of the audience. The gentleman 
to whom 1 have referred, said he did not want te 
hear such thmgs any more, and therefore he should 
8® to any meeting. My friends, this is the exact 
e ot the CMC. There are a great many Ameri¬ 
ca mmisters in Europe, hut very few are he«-very 

levv care about being acquainted with their brethren, „ _, „ 

^’’’y to CBJ H- They feel that a! ries, is substantially correct. 
thF II public meetings are held I \ery early, on thi 


As the reports of the affiray which came 
were contracbetory, and having good reason f. „ _ 
lieve that those of the daily press were grossly one¬ 
sided and unfair, we repaired to the scene of the 
tragedy, and, by patient inquiry and careful exami¬ 
nation, endeavoured to learn tfie real facts. To do | 
this, from the varying and conflicting statements 
which we encountered, scarcely two of which agreed 
in every point, was not easy; but we believe the 
-‘-below, as the result of these inqui- 


leya. 


morning of the 11th ii 


g humility; but when they know that it arises from i border of Lancaster County, in pursuit of fugitive 
““tires, and that if they attend public meet- slaves. The party consisted of Edward Gorsneh, 
ngstiiCT will hear something against their country his son Dickerson'Gorsneh, his nephew Dr. Pearce, 
to which they cannot reply, they stay away. They ( Nicholas Hutchins and two others, all from Bald- 
go to the Grand Exhibition, and travel about your i more Co., Md.. and one Henry H. Kline, a notorious 
country, and visit the graves of their fathers, but they | slave-catching constable from Philadelphia, who 
uo notattend your meetings. It is impossible that had been deputised by Commissioner Ingraham for 


^ should fail to do mucT mischief, 

ft ««« J well without you as you can do with- 


: No! but neither can do withou 


The Chairm^ 
the other. 

The Rev. Dr. Baird : That is true. You Send us 
ow the very sweepings of Europe. \Ve want yon 
0 send us good men to help us, and this you have 
,ot mtnerto done. i 

We are now twenty-four millions of people. In 
wenty-five years from this time, if our country bolds I 
together, we shall have fifty millions of people: in 
fifty y^rs, one hundred millions; and who will they ' 
be ? Within ten years you have sent us two and a ' 

* millions of people; within the last five years, I 
a million and a half. There came to the city of New ' 
lork, from the 1st of January to the Ist of July, I 
about 150,000 people, or nearly a thousand a day; I 
and, teking into account all other facts, it is proba-• ^ -- 

ble that half a million of people will arrive in our i warned him and his party 

country from Europe in the present year; and who t detennmed never to be take 

are these people 1 What sends them to America ? 

Poverty, many of them; political troubles, others.— 

And do you think that the three hundred thousand 
poor Irish going there within the year—most of 
them Roman Catholics—feel very friendly towards 
the United Kingdom ? If you do, you are mistaken. 

There will come 150,000 Germane within this year, 
and among them many Infidels, Socialists, &c; and 
because we have endeavoured to vindicate our Pro¬ 
testant brethren in Europe, I, for example, have been 
recently held up by German papers in New York as 
a miserable drunkard; this, after all that I have 

done to promote the cause of temperance in Europe! 

But, I ask again, can this state of things continue 
long without danger’ In twenty years we shall 
'“ave more Irishmen in the United States than their 
dll be in Ireland; and, though we may not empty 
Germany, we shall have a great many Germane.— 

Now oomes the difficulty. These men will have no 
very great attachment to Europe, and may no danger 
arise from that quarter, if any serious difficulty 
should arise between the t vo countries. It required 
all the wisdom of the British Government and the 
American Government, a few years since, to keep the 
peace between the two nations. The man who edits 
the paper in America which exerts the greatest influ- 
nce upon the masses, and whose circulation is 
;reater than that of the Times, is a Scotchman.— 

That man has no love for England. There is the 
great question of Centra! America—a question which 
though not imderstood here, is of vast importance. 

Bat for the wisdom of the British representative, and 
the self-possession of such a man as Daniel Webster, 

I know not what might have hapjiened at the time 
the Eastern boundary question was agitated, 
le can tell what may at any moment arise to 
disturb the peace of the two countries. I tell you 
plainly, that if wo do not watch the progress of 
‘‘lings, we shall have serious difficulties to encounter. 

I have lived many years in Europe, particularly 
b Paris and Geneva; and no Englishman, Scotch¬ 
man, or Irishman, ever came to my house, and did 
not reemve the hospitality I could give him. Many 
a Christian minister in this assemidy has sent to m'o 
man after man—exiles who^ have come to America 

hours a day to attend to them. I cannot, therefore, 
he charged frith a want of friendship foy you. I 
have told yon my own heart, and there is not an 
■ rican here who will not confirm all that 1 have 

_about the imminence of the danger that lies 

before us, and the awfulness of the chasm that ap¬ 
pears ready to open. It may be, however, that I am 
only enacting the part of Cassandra; be it so—I 


^ _ d by Commissioner Ingraham for 
uiis business. At about day-dawn they were dis¬ 
covered, lying in ambnsh near the house of one 
Wm. Parker, a coloured mai^ hy an inmate of the 
house who had started for his work. He fled back' 
to the honse, pursued by the slave-hunters, who en- 
tered the lower part of the house, but were unable 
to force their way into the upper part, to which the 
fondly had retired. A horn was blown from an 
upper window; two shots were fired, both, as we 
beUeve, though we are not certain, by the assailants, 
'one at the coloured man who fled into the house, 
and the other at the inmates through the window. 
No one was wounded hy either. A parley ensued. 
The slaveholder demanded Ids slaves, which he said 
were concealed in the house. Three coloured men 
presented themselves successively at the window, 
and asked if they were the slaves claimed; Gorsneh 
said that neither of them was his slave. They told 
him they were the only coloured men in the house, 
-j i,:— —j u:-aa toey 

__3n alive aa slaves. 

Soon the coloured people from the neighbourhood, 
alarmed hy the horn, began to gather, armed with 
guns, axes, com-outters or clubs. Mutual threaten- 
mgs were uttered by the two parties. The' slave- 
hunters told the blacks that resistance would he 
useless, as they had a party of thirty men in the 
’ !ar hy. The blacks warned them again to 
__ they would die before they would go into 

From an hour to an hour and a half passed in 
these parleyings, angry conversations and threats, 
the blacks increasing by new arrivals, until they 
probably numbered from thirty to fifty, most of 
them armed in some way. About this time, Castner 
Hanaway, a white man, and a Friend, who resided 
in the neighbourhood, rode up, and was soon fol-. 
lowed by Elijah Lewis, another Friend, a merchant 
in Cooperville—both gentlemen highly esteemed as ' 
worthy and peaceable citizens. As they came up, 
Kline, the deputy marshal, ordered them to aid him. 
as a United States Officer, to capture the fugitive 
slaves. They refused, of course—as would any man 
not utterly destitute of honour, humanity and moral 
principle—and warned the assailants that it was 
madness for them to attempt to capture fugitive 
slaves there, or even to remain, and begged them, if 
they wished to save their own lives; to leave the 

^ Kline replied, “ Do you really think so ? ” “ Yes,” 
was the answer, “ the sooner you leave, the better, 
if you would prevent bloodshed.” Kline then left 
the ground, retiring to a very safe distance ii ' 
rn-field, and towards the woods. The blacks 
exasperated by his threats, that, hut for the i 
position of the two white Friends, it is very doubtful 
whether he would have escaped without injury. 

Messrs. Hanaway and Lewis both exerted their 
influence to dissuade the coloured people from vio¬ 
lence, and would probably have succeeded in re¬ 
straining them, had not the assailing party fired 
upon them. Young Gorsuch asked hie father to 
leave, but the old man refused, declaring, as it is 
id and believed, that he would “go to hell, or 

Finding they could do nothing further, Hanaway 


only enacting 
cannot help it. 

The Chairman said, he would like to hear from 
Dr. Baird whether his address was to be considered 
report from the Alliance, or a personal commu¬ 
nication 1 

The Rev. Dr. Baird said he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the Alliance must receive his commu- 


The Rev. Sir. Arthur wished to know whether, 
with the exception of the speech that they had just 
heard, they were not to expect any statement from 
the American AUiance. 

The Rev. Dr. Baird replied, that he was charged 
by the committee to appear there, hut as to the form 
of the report, the phraseology was not theirs, hut 

The Hon. and Rev. B. Noel thought that, before 
the Alliance came to any decision on so important 
a matter, they must have before them the actual 
facts of the case. There was one expression, and 
only one, in the very manly and Christian address 
they had heard, to which he should personally take 
exception. His reverend brother had spoken of 
*’-“-n as havhig put the American churches without 
Buo pale. His impression was that they had not 
subjected themselves to that charge. They might, 
perhaps, have been guilty of some ill-temper, but 
they had not gone so far as to put the American 
Churches out of the pale at Ul. He thought their 
brother would see reason to modify that statement. 
The Rev. Dr. Bairu said, his remark had refer- 
loe not to what was done in the Alliance, but to 
hat was done out of it, and generally. 

The Hon. and Rev. B. Noel’: Then we are not 
responsible for it. As it would be a derehction of | 
duty for the Conference not to take some notice of 
this important question, he would suggest the ap¬ 
pointment of a sub-c mE,„l, mjrrht Tii-AnnrB 


10 way for useful discussion. . 

In. reply to a. auestion from tlie Rev. J. A. James, 
IB was announced officiaUy that the Rev. Drs. Robin¬ 
son, Alexander, Bacon, and other American minis¬ 
ters, were present in the Conference. 

The Rev. J. A. James said he conld but express 
his unfeigned admiration of the temper in wMch 
Dr. Baird’s communication had been laid before 
them ■ more tenderness of spirit, and yet more man¬ 
liness’of mind and sentiment, he had scarcely ever 
witnessed. He must, on the part of the Alliance, 
disclaim any participatiOB in the mission of a certain 
gentleman who had visited Amenca; they had no- 
thing to do either with that gentlemen or mth his | 
misaron. He would sugg^t a frieudly conference 
between some members delegated from that assem¬ 
bly and their American brethren, to talk over the 
anhiect in the spirit of brethren and Christians. 
Possibly there was required a little more forbe^ance 
to had hitherto been exercised. He had {mnself 
sometimes used strong egressions; and he had af-1 

tetwardsfelt a little-smitmg of conscienc^ not sn 
account of the sentunent, hut for the manner in 
which his convictions had found utterance. I 


lilKtinm. 


Another campaign of the slave-hunting 
he^ l^t winter^under the Fugitive Slave Lf . 
onfned upon us, threatemng qmet homes and peace- 

communities with the midnight incursions of | 

L h.intpra. with their treacheries, stratagems, 
to rSoFtrages, and Woody violence; and, 
vnr* defenceless people of colour mtn a 

seven coloured men a® 


pie to peace; ^ _ __ 

of the inmates of the house attempted to come 
at the door. Gorsuoli presented his revolver, 
ordering him back. The coloured man replied, 

" You had better go awajr if you don’t want to get I 
urt; ” and at the same time pushed him aside and 
,.as3ed out. Maddened at this, and stimulated by 
the question of his nephew, whether he would “ take 
such an insult from a d—d nigjger,” Gorsuch fired 
at the coloured man, and was followed by his 
and nephew, who both fired their revolvers. ' 
fire was returned by the blacks, who made a rush 
upon them at the same time. Gorsuch and his 
fell, the one dead, the other wounded. The res, „ 
the party, after firing their revolvers, fled precipi¬ 
tately through the corn and to the woods, pursued 
by some of the blacks. One was wounded, the rest 
escaped unhurt. Kline, the Deputy Marshal, who 
"OW boasts of his miraculous escape from a volley of 
_iusket-balls, had kept at a safe distance, though 
urged by young Gorsuch to stand by his father and 
protect him, when he refused to leave the ground. 
He of course came off unscathed. Several coloured 
were wounded, but pone very severely. Some 
their hats or their clothes perforated with bul- 
others were slightly grazed; and others had 

_wounds. They eaid that the Lord protected 

them, and they shook the bullets from their clothes. 
One man found several shot in his boot, which 
seemed to have spent their force before reaching 
him, and did not even break the skin. 

The slave-hunters having all fled, several neigh¬ 
bours, mostly Friends and Anti-Slavery men, gath¬ 
ered to succour the wounded and take charge of the 
dead. 

told that Parker himself protected the 

_ man from his excited comrades, and 

brought water and a bed from his own honse for the | 
invalid, thus showing he was aa magnanimous to his 
fallen enemy as he was brave in the defence of his 
own liberty. 

The young man was then removed to a neighbour¬ 
ing house, where the family received him with the 
tenderest kindness and paid him every attention, 
though they told him in Quaker phrase, that “ they 
had no unity with his omel business” and were very 
sorry to see him engaged in it. He was much 
affected by their kindness, and we are tol 
ed his regret that he h^ thus been enj 
■"=3 determination, if his life was ^ared, " 
make a similar attempt. His wour 
vere, and it is feared mortal. 

All attempts to procure assistance to capture the 
fugitive slaves failed, the people in the neigbbonr- 
LbaA aHLaa not relishing the business of slave-catch- 
. ..east, not choosing to risk their lives in it. 
There was a very great reluctance felt to going even 
to remove the body of the wounded man, until seve¬ 
ral Abolitionists and Friends had collected for that 
object, when others found courage to follow on. 

The excitement caused by this most melancholy 
affair is very great among all classes. The Aboli¬ 
tionists of coarse mourn the occurrence, while they 
see in it a legitimate frnit of the Fugitive Slave Law 
—just such a harvest of blood as they had feared the 
law would produce, and which they had earnestly 
laboured to prevent. We heUeve that they alone of 
all classes of the notion are free from responsibility 
tor its occurrence — having wisely foreseen the 
danger, and foithfuUy laboured to avert it by remov¬ 
ing its causes, and preventing the inhuman policy 
which has harried on the bloody convulsion. 

The enemies of the coloured people are making 
this the occasion of fresh injuries, and a more bitter 
ferocity toward that defenceless people, and of new 
misrepresentations and ealumnies against the Aboli¬ 
tionists. The coloured people, though the great bo¬ 
dy of them had no connection with this affair, c” 
hunted like partridges upon the monntains by the i _ 
lentless horde which has been poured forth upon 
them under the pretence of arresting the par " 
concerned in the fight. 

When we reacb^ed Christiana on Friday after¬ 
noon, we found that the Deputy Attorney Thompson, 
of Lancaster, was there, and had issued warrants 
upon the depositions of Kline and others, for the ar¬ 
rest of all suspected persons. A company of police 
were soonring the neighbourhood in search of colour¬ 
ed people, several of whom were seized while at their 
work near by, and brought in. 

Castner Hanaway and Elijah Lewie, hearing that 


warrants were issued against them, came to Christi¬ 
ana and voluntarily gave themselves op, calm and 
strong in the confidence of their innocence. They, 
together with the arrested coloured men, were sent 
to Lancaster jail that night. 

The next morning we virifed the ground of the 
battle, and the family where yonng Gorsneh now 
lies, and while there we saw a deposition which he 
had jost made, that he believed no white persons 
was engaged in the affray, beeide his own party. As 
he was on the ground during the whole of the con- 
trover^, and Deputy Marshal Kline had discreetly 
mn off into the corn-field before the fighting began, 
the hireling slave-catcher's eager testimony against 
our white friends will, we think, weigh lightly with 

S retoming to Christiana, we found that the U. 
S. hlarshai from the city had arrived at that place, 
accompanied by Commissioner Ingraham, Mr. Jones, 
a special Commissioner of the United States from 
Washington, the U. S. District Attorney Ashmead, 
with forty-five U. S. Marines from the Navy Yard, 
and a posse of about forty of the City Marshal's po¬ 
lice, together with a large body of special constables 
—eager for such a man-hnnt—from Columbia 
ancaster, and other places. This crowd di¬ 
vided into parties, of from ten to twenty-five, and 
scoured the country, in every direction, for miles 
aronnd. ransacking the honses of the colonred peo¬ 
ple, and captured every coloured Tuan they could 
find, with several coloured women, and two other 

Never did our heart bleed with deeper pity foi 
the peeled and persecuted coloured people, than 
when we saw this troop let loose upon them, and 
witnessed the terror and distress which their a 
preach excited in families wholly innocent of tl 
charges laid against them. 

THE PLOT and THE INFORMER. 

The following is a litoral copy of a letter found by 
the Coroner’s Jury npon the body of Mr. Gorsuch. at 
the time of their inquest, and thus brought to light. 
It shows that the fatal slave-hunt bad been delibe¬ 
rately and cooly plotted, and was to be executed by 
stratagem and violence; and also reveals the miser¬ 
able creature who sold himself as informer in the 
case. The writer is a young man who was bred in 
the neighbourhood, but had resided a part of the 
time for some years past, in Baltimore, and, from his 
habits of labour, has had peculiar bpportunities to 
ascertain the residence, and worm himself into the 
confidence of the coloured people. 

The letter is directed to “ Mr. Edward Gorsuch, 
Hereford PO., Balt Co M D,” and post marked at 
■' Penningtonville, Pa., Aug. 29th.” 

Lancaster Co. 26 August 1851 
Respected friend, I have the required 
Information of four men that is within two 
Miles of eaoh'other. Now the he-st way is 
For you to come as A hunter disguised about 
Two days ahead of your eon and let him come by 

of philadeljibia and get the deputy marshal John 

I think is his name, tell him the situation 
And ho can get force of the rigiit kind it will take 
About twelve so that they can divide and take them 
All within half an hour, now if you can come 
on the 2d or 3d of September come on & I will 
Meet you at the gap when you get their 
Inquire for Benjamin Clay's tavern let yonr 
Son and the marshal get out Kinyer’s* hotel ' 

Now if you cannot come at the time spoken of 
VVrite very soon and let me know when you can 
I wish you to come as soon as you possibly can 
Very respeotfully thy friend 

WiiliamM. P. 

[fn pencil] W,n. M. Padgett. 

On the next page several memoranda are written 
in pencil, probably by the slaveholder himself, of the 
times of the cars, and the names of persons in the 
neighbourhood of thefocno of the affray, wT’ 


i was supposed coloured 
^ following ; 

Robert M. Lee 
John Agen Henry H. Clim 

Maror-^F. 


ided, together with 


TdT. 


0. Riley’s Telegraph 
avoid Halzel 
Councelraan 
Cpt Shutt 
J R Henson 


SLAVERY m THE CHURCH—A PRESBYTE -, 
RIAN ELDER AND HIS SLAVE—REPROOF 
OF A SLAVE MOTHER. 

■Washington, Aug. 12, 1851. 

Ed. Plain Dealer.— A case of considerable inter¬ 
est came under my observation a few days since, 
which has caused some excitement and considerable 
talk in this District. A Presbyterian Elder in good 
and regular standing, “a reputed watchman upon 
the walls of Zion," among his goods and chattels is 
owned a young female, who is a member of the Con¬ 
gregational Baptist Church, which was under the 
pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Sampsoh—the churoh 
at which Secretary Corwin and family worship. 
The female displeased her religious master in some 
way, and he-^risfion man—^forthwith gave her 
into the hands of the slave traders, who took her 
over to Alexandria and incarcerated her with others 
in a slave pen, where she is to remain till a fuU 
“ drove ” is made up for the southern market. VVhen 
spoken to upon the subject, the grey-haired Elder 
excused himsdf by charging her with crime. The 
girl protested her mnocence and desired, even beg¬ 
ged, for a trial. This poor helpless slave has a mo¬ 
ther, who is also a slave, subject to aU the rigoure of 
the iouwr law. When apprised of the situation of 
her daughter, she flew to the pen and with tears 
besought an interview with her only child, but she 
was cruelly repulsed and told to begone'. She then 
tried to see the Elder, but failed. Althongh a slave, 
she is a woman of no ordinary powers of mind. 
Failing to see the master of her child, she addressed 
to him the following letter, a copy of which was pre¬ 
served hy a friend of mine, of whoih I obtained it. 
It is no fiction, but true to the letter, and was placed 
in the hands of this leader of a leading church in 
Washington City. Ye advocates of the lower law! 
ye Doctors of Divinity! who preach obedience to 
that law, behold the workings of your beloved creed, 
and bid yonr Christian brother God speed in the glo¬ 
rious work of selling souh .' 

Ellen Brown, the mother, has the promise of mo¬ 
ney snfficient to purchase her daughter, but her cruel 
owners will listen to no terms of compromise. The 
good Elder says that he wants her out of his sight, 
as far south as she can be got. The day may come 
when the poor manacled victim, after a life of unre¬ 
quited toil, of hardships which no tongue can tell, 
will present her manacles and stripes to the aston¬ 
ished gaze of this Presbyterian Elder, in the presence 
of her Father and his Judge: 

lETTRR FROM THE MOTHER OF THE SLAVE TO THE PIOUS 

Washin^^b. C., July 25. 1851. 

Mr. -, Sir.—I address you as a rich Chris¬ 

tian freeman and father, while I am, myself, but a 
poor slave mother! I come to plead with yon for 
an only child whom I love, who ls a professor of the 
Christian religion with yourself, and a member of a 
Christian church; and who, by yonr act of owner¬ 
ship, now pines in her imprisonment in a loathsome 
man-warehouse, where she is held for sale 1 I come 
to plead with you for the exercise of that blessed 
law. “ Whatsoever ye would that men shoidd do unto 
you do ye wen so tottiem." 

With great labour, I have found fiiends who inti¬ 
mate a willingness to aid ma in the purchase of my 
child, to save us from a cruel separation. Von as a 
\ father! can judge of my feeRngs, when I was told 
that you had decreed her banishment to distant, as 
well as hopeless, bondage ! 

For nearly six years my child has done for you 
the hard labour of S slave. From the age of sixteen 
to twenty-two, she has done the hard work of your 
chambers, kitchen, cellar, and stable: By night and 
by day, your will and your commands have been 
her highest law, and all this has been unrequited 
toU. fi in aR this time, her scanty aUowance of tea 


and coffee has been sweetened, it has been at the 
cost of her slave mother, hut not at-yours. 

You are an office hearer in the church, and a man 
of prayer ! As such, and as the alwolnte owner of 
my child, I ask candidly whether she has enjoyed 
such kind and gentle treatment, and amiable exam¬ 
ple, as she ought to have had, to encourage her in 
her momentons hond^e 1 Has she received at your 
han^ in foithfol reli^ons instruction, in the word 
of God, a fuU and fair compensation for aU her toil ? 
It is not to me, alone, that you must answer these 
questions. Y on acknowledge the high authority of 
His laws, who preached deRverance to the captive, 
and who commands you to gjve to your servant 
“ that which is just and equal.” Oh, I entreat yon, 
withhold not at this trying hour, from my child that 
which will cut oft’ her last hope, and which may en¬ 
danger your own soul. 

It has been said that you charge my daughter with 
crime. Can this be really so 1 Can it be that you 
would set aside the obligations of honour and good 
ciRzenship—that you would dare to commit crime to 
cruelty—compound a felony, and sell the guilty one 
away for money, rather than bring her to trial which 
you know she is ready to meet 1 What would you 
toy if you were charged with guill and refused a 
trial ? Is not her fair name as precious to her in 
the church to which she belongs as years can bo to 

^ Suppose, now, for a moment, that your daughter, 
whom you love, instead of mine, was in these hot 
days, incarcerate in a negro pen, subject to my con¬ 
trol eaten hy vermin, fed" on tlje coarsest food, com¬ 
mitted to the entire wiU -of a brute, denied the pri¬ 
vilege commonly aRowed even to the murderer, that 
of seeing the face of his friends—0! then, you would 
FEEL ’: Feel now, then, for a poor slave mother and 
her child, and do for us as you shall wish you had 
done, when we shall meet before the Great Judge • 
and when it shall be your greatest joy to say, “ 1 
did let the oppressed go free.’’ Elij;n Brown, 

I have been informed, by the leading members of 
the Baptist Church, that tliis slave girl is a devoted 
member of the church, in good standing, and no 
one conld say aught against her character. I have 
not yet had the evidence that the members of this 
Baptist church feel that when “ one member suffers 
aU the rest suffer with him.” I suppose they regard 
that passage of Scripture as applying particularly to 
blood relations or colour. 

Y'ours, truly, 

Brutos. 

N. B. If this Elder persists in his purpose, and 
permits this girl to be taken in the gang, to Georgia 
or South, I wiU give his name to the pubRc in glar¬ 
ing capitals! and such comments thereon, as thq 
heinousness of the offence deserves. B. 

A HOME FOR THE COLOURED MAN. 

Among the arrivals in this city by the steamer 
Prometheus, a few days since from Jamaica, was the 
Hon. Wm. Wemysa Anderson, a prominent member 
' the bar of that island, and one of its most respeot- 


investigate a subject in which at this peouliar 

_ the American people are specially interesed, 

and which is indicated by him in the following ex¬ 
tract from a private note addressed to one of the 
editors of this paper:— 

instructed by the Legislature ot Jamaica 

_,_And report to what extent, and in what 

way, the free coloured inhabitants of Ameiioa might 
be induced to emigrate to our island and to colonise 
there as labourers, tradesman, or agricultural set¬ 
tlers. The recommendation of Jamaica to them is, 
that there, they will he received on a footing of per¬ 
fect soeial and political equality with the whites ; 
while here,'I suspect, they never wiU be. The Bri¬ 
tish West Indies, therefore, is. surely their proper 
home. It affords ample field for their enterprise, 
especially-for agriculturists. Their children may, 
if properly qualified by education, rise to the highest 
poaitiuns in society. It will be in their bands to 
make a country for themselves. Should men of 
capital desire to embark money either in agricultu¬ 
ral, or commercial, or manufactuving enterprise, I 
would ask them to look at the soil, and its varied 
and rich productions, fostered by a climate equal to 
Italy; on our numberless idle mills and water pow¬ 
ers for every description of manufacturo, and on our 
position on the great highway now opening for the 
commerce of the world across the Isthmus of Pana¬ 
ma. Let there be a large emigration of the free co¬ 
loured inhabitants of ml classes, and let them be 
accompanied also, if pocsible, by capitalists, with a 
determination to make that country great, and 
wealthy and happy, and to draw close the bonds of 
friendship and commercial interest with this noble 
country. Sure this is better than the war of preju¬ 
dice (for it must be admitted that neither reason 
nor religion justify it), that is ever going on. The 
white man will readily and cordially respect the co¬ 
loured man, when he finds him in a new position. 
Perhaps the estabRshment ofa large coloured oommu- 
luty Rke Jamaica, in the vicinity of the Sates, would 
accelerate more than anything else, the downfall of 
the reign of prejudice, ft is only six days' sail that 
is required to reach Jamaica's perpetual summer 
climate. Have you no capitaRsts that would vem 
ture a mammoth steamer on such a line V’ 

We look upon this mission of Mr. Anderson as an 
event of no ordinary importance, and we Indulge the 
hope that it will result in some substantial advan¬ 
tage to that unfortunate class whom destiny seems 
to have consigned, so long as they remain in this 
country, to a ceaseless straggle against unequal laws 
and inveterate social prejudices, fn this country the 
coloured man can aspire to no position, nor even to 
the comforts of a RveRhood, except in the face of 
difficulties which would make the most discipRned 
white man falter. Every profession, business, trade, 
craft and caUing, except such aa are too menial to 
invite the oompetition of white men, are closed to 
him; neeetoity not nnfrequently drives him to yield 
only a partial obedience to the laws, which give him 
only a partial protection; swift punishment over¬ 
takes his delinquencies, destroys his pride, and 
makes him consent to degraded companionships, 
which gradnaUy weaken or destroy every virtuous 
and exalted aspiration. We even doubt the possi¬ 
bility of perpetuating the black race in a state of 
poRtical freedom, upon a soR which is tRled by the 
white' man, more especially under a government 
which tolerates Negro Slavery. Itisasad bat in¬ 
disputable truth, that in this country the colonred 
man has no future to which he can look forward, 
with hope or pleasure. He must seek some new re¬ 
gion where his own race predominates and regnlates 
the public sentiment which creates and rewards am¬ 
bition, or he mast he content to stay with us, and 
see his people become more and more degraded and 
finally, with them, pass away, without leaving be¬ 
hind a single monument on our soil to record the 
purpose or the benefit of their existence. The 
tropics, for many reasons, seem to ha the natural 
home and the obviona asyltim of the negro. They 
are mostly peopled.by his race, the cRmate is most 
indulgent to his constitution, the perennial and 
abundant productions of their soils, protect him from 
the distress and privation, which in colder climates 

•e the natural consequences of his ignorance and 

8 improvidence. 

In the tropics, therefore, if any where, can the ne¬ 
gro hope to take those primary lessons in civiRzation, 
which his race have never yet mastered, and which 
it has to acquire before it can hope to sustain itself 
in competition with the white man. There is no coun¬ 
try that we are acquainted with, which at present 
combines so many advantages for such a purpose aa 
Jamaica. Oat of her population of 400,000 but 
about 16,000 are whites, whose numbers are annu- 
aUy dim'mishing. Of the remaining 384,000 people 
-* colour, full 100,000 are holders of land. 

Four-fifths of the offices and places of trust are 
held there by coloured men. They hold seats in the 
Colonial legislature and they assist in administering 
the laws which that legislature enacts. There is no 
employment or pursuit which they may not em¬ 
brace ; no honour to which they may not aspire, 
without violating the laws or the usages of the so¬ 
ciety in which they Rve. Thousands of acres of the 
richest land may be purchased in Jamaica for fifty 
cents an acre, the mountains ahonnd with an infinite 
variety of rarest and most valua'Dle cabinet woods, all 
of which are totally neglected; and streams suffi- 
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lerfeot glory oi God, and all shall^loti/y ror at .the deseoi 


.0« is the Fotber and tender friend of man. refuses to believe Mos 
*“®’ for me to consider the last question oont C^od as vindiotive 

^‘’'®T-ntho discussion of my subject to-day, flb«, overmen; at the sin of d 


jopos®'* Christian reform to be accomplished ? 
i this tnorh </ j^t^rposition of Divine Providence is 


less forms and sa«°fmlntT-'*'”“,i*”'* 
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ileepless energy, does a Girard, ai 
leek wealtli. How complete the coi 


excommunicate and dia^felw^v '^“^lesitatingly | 


utKViuieE, Gieen Co., Sept. 20lli, 1^51.^ 
—Dear Sir: When great wrongs exist u 
he world,.ihe friend of Humanity hae ni 


Compromise. Now, how can Henry Clay congcientious- 
ly—professing Religion as he does—demand the return 
of the fugitive r If Slavery is wrong to-day, it was 
wrong yesterday — eternally wrong! Henry Clay 
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HAMILTON AND BURR. 

Disappointed, and all his hopes blighted, as he! 
believed, by Hamilton’s instrnmentality. Burr be¬ 
came eager for vengeance. Humiliating was the 
contrast between himself and Hamilton, to whom, 
in his anger, be w^ ready to ascribe, not his politi¬ 
cal defeat merely, but his blasted character also. 
Though fallen from his former station of command¬ 
ing influence in the conduct of affairs, Hamilton 
a nil enjoyed the unbounded confidence of a party, 
outnumbered, indeed, but too respectable to be de¬ 
spised ; while, of his bitter opponents, none, with 
any pretensions to character or candour, doubted 
his honour or questioned his integrity. Burr, on 
the other hand, saw himself distrusted and suspMted 
by every body, and just about to sink into political 
annihilation and pecumary ruin. Two months’ 
meditation on this desperate state of affairs wrought 
up his cold, implacable spirit to the point of risking 
h& own life to take that of his rival. He might 
even have entertained the insane hope—for, though 
cunning and dexterous to a remarkable degree, he 
had no great intellect—that, Hamilton killedUor dis¬ 
graced, and thus removed out of the way, he might 
yet retrieve his desperate fortunes. ' ! 

Among other publications made in the course 
the late contest were two letters by a Dr. Cooper, 
zealous partisan of Lewis, in one of which it is a 
leged that Hamilton had spoken of Burr as a “ da 
gerous man, who ought not to be trusted with the' 
reins of government.” In the other letter, after 
repeating the above statement. Cooper ad^, “I 
could detail to you a still more despicable op 
which General Hamilton has expresed of Mr. 1 
Upon this latter passage Burr seized as the means 
of forcing Hamilton into a duel. For his agent and ] 
assistant therein he selected William P. Van Ness, 
a young lawyer, one of his most attached partisans, 
and not less dark, designing, cool, and implacable 
than himself. Van Ness was sent to Hamilton with 
a copy of Cooper’s printed letter and a note from 
Burr, insisting upon “ a prompt and miqualified ac¬ 
knowledgment or denial of the use of anj expr"- 
sions which would warrant Cooper’s assertions.” 

Perfectly well acquainted both with Bui-r and Van 
Ness, and perceiving as well from Van Ness’ conver¬ 
sation as from Burr’s note a settled intention to fix 
a quarrel upon him, Hamilton declined any imme¬ 
diate answer, promising a reply in writing at his 
earliest convenience. In that reply he called Burr’s 
attention to the fact that the word “ despicable,” 
however in its general signification it might imply 
imputations upon personal honour as to which ex¬ 
planations might be asked, yet, from its connection, 
as used in Dr. Cooper’s letter, it apparently related 
merely to qualifications for political office, a subject, 
as nothing more was said about the deifrite state¬ 
ment referred to in the same letter, as to which it 
seemed to be admitted that no explanation was 
mandable. StiB, Hamilton expressed a perfect ^ 
diness to avow or disavow any specific opinion which 
he might be charged with having uttered; but 
added that he never would consent to be interro¬ 
gated generally as to whether he had ever said any 
thing in the course of.fifteen years of political com¬ 
petition to justify inferences which others might 
have drawn, thus exposing his candour and siucenty 
to injurious imputations on the part of aU who might 
have misapprehended him. “ More than this,” so 
the letter concluded, “can not fitly be expected, 
from me; especially, it can not be reasonably ex-1 
pected that I shall enter into any explanations upon 
a basis so vague as that you have adopted. I trust, 
on more reflection, you will see the matter in the j 
same light. If not, I can only regret the circum-1 
stance, and must abide the consequences.” 

Burr’s curt, rude, and offensive reply began with j 
intimating that Hamilton’s letter was greatly defi¬ 
cient in that sincerity and delicacy which he pro-! 
fessed so much to value. The epithet in question, 
in the common understanding of it, implied dis¬ 
honour. It having been affixed to Burr’s name upon 
Hamilton’s authority, ho was bound to say whether 
he had authorized it, either directly, or by uttering 
expressions or opinions derogatory to Burr’s hone"” 

It was apparent from this letter, and it was s 
•sequently distinctly stated by Van Ness, that w 
Burr required was a general disavowal on the part 
of Hamilton of any intention, in any conversation 
he might ever have held, to convey impressions de- 
rogatorjr to the honour of Burr. j 

Granting Burr’s right to make this extraordinary 
inquisition into Hamilton’s confidential conversations 
and correspondence, it would have been quite out of 
the question for Hamilton to make any such disa- * 
vowal. _His practice as a lawyer had given him full 
insight into Burr’s swindling pecuniary transactions, 
and he had long regarded him, in his private as 
well as his political character, as a oonsui*”"“''“ 

lain, as reckless and unprincipled as he ... _ 

audacious, and enterprising—an opinion which he 
had found fri^uent occasion to express more ' 
distinctly while warning Ins Federal friends 
the arts of Bm-r. 

Desirous, however, to deprive Burr of any possible! 
excuse for persisting in his murderous intentions, 
Hamilton caused a paper to be transmitted to him, 
through Pendleton, a brother lawyer, who acted as 
his friend in this matter, to the effect that, if pro¬ 
perly addressed—for Burr’s second letter was con- 
.9idered_ too insulting to admit of a reply—he should 
be willing to state that the conversation alluded 
by Dr. Cooper, so far as he could recall it, w 
wholly in relation to politics, and did not touch up¬ 
on Burr’s private character; nor should he hesitate 
to make an equally prompt avowal or disavowal 
to anjr other particular and specific conversation 
to which he might be questioned. 

But as Burr’s only object was to find a pretext f 
a challenge, since he never could have expected tl 
general disavowal he demanded, this offer was pro¬ 
nounced unsatisfactory and a mere evasion: and 
again, a second time, disavowing in the same breath 
the charge made against him of predetermined hos¬ 
tility, Burr requested Van Ness to deliver a chal¬ 
lenge. Even after its delivery, Hamilton made a j 
farther attempt at pacific arrangement in a second | 

n sr, denying any attempt to evade, or intention 
efy or insult, as had been insinuated, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the closing paragraph of Hamil¬ 
ton’s first letter, in Burr’s observations, through Van 
Ness, on Hamilton's first paper. But this second 
paper Van Ness refused to receive, on the ground j 
that the challenge had been already given and ac 
cepted. It was insisted, however, on Hamilton’; 
part, as the Federal Circuit Court was in session, ii 
which he had many important cases, that the meet 
ing should be postponed till the Court was over, 
since he was not willing, by any act of his, to expose 
his clients t« embarrassment, loss, or delay. 


nicated also to his second, to withhold and throw 
away his first fire, and perhaps even his second; 
thus giving to Burr a doable opportunity to pause 
and reflect. 

The grounds of Weehawk, on the Jersey shore, 
opposite New York, were at that time the usual field 
of these single combats, then, chiefly by reason of 
the inflamed state of political feeling, of frequent i 
occurrrace, and very seldom ending vvithout blood¬ 
shed. The day having been fixed, and the hour ap¬ 
pointed at seven o’clock in the morning, the parties 
met, accompanied only by their seconds. The 
barge-men, as well as Dr. Hosack, the surgeon mu¬ 
tually agreed upon, remained, as usual, at a dis- 
! tance, in order, if any fatal resiilt should occur, not 
I be witnesses. The parties having exchanged sa¬ 
ltation, the seconds measured the distance of ten 
paces, loaded the pistols; made the other prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements; and placed the combatants. 
At the appointed signal, Burr took deliberate aun, 
and fired. The ball entered Hamilton’s side, and as 
he fell his pistol, too, was unconsciously discharged. 
Burr approached him apparently somewhat moved; 
but on the suggestion of his second, the surgeon and 
barge-men already approaching, he turned and 
hastened away. Van Ness eooUy covering him from 
their sight by opening an umbrella. The surgeon 
found Hamilton half lying, half sitting on the 
ground, supported in the arms of his second. The 
- -" " of death was on his face. “ Doctor,” he said, 
is a mortal wound; ” and, as if overcome by 
the effort of speaking, he swooned quite away. As 
he was carried across the river, the fresh breeze re¬ 
vived him. His own house being in the country, he 
was conveyed at once to the house of a friend, where 
he lingered for twenty-four hours in great agony, 
but preserving his composure and self-command to 
the fast. 


It was not at all in Hie spirit of the pro_ 

duelist, it was not upon any paltry point of honour, 
that Hamilton had accepted this extraordinary chal¬ 
lenge, by which it was attempted to hold him an¬ 
swerable for the numerous imputations on Burr’s 
character, bandied about in conversation and in the I 
newspapers for two or three years past. The prac¬ 
tice of duelling he utterly condemned; indeed, he 
had. himself already been a victim to it in the loss 
of his eldest son, a boy of twenty, in a political duel 
some two years previously. As a private citizen, as 
a man under the influence of moral and religious 
sentiments, as a husband loving and loved, and the 
father of a numerous and dependent family, as a 
debtor honourably disposed, whose debtors might 
suffer by his death, he had every motive for avoiding 
the meeting. So he stated in a paper which, undei 
a premonition of his fate, he took care to leave be¬ 
hind him. It was in liis character of a public man; 
it WM in that lofty .spirit of pati-iotism, of which ex- 
amples^ are so rare, rising high above all personal 

and private considerations—a spirit maman’- 

and sclf-saerificing to the last, however "in th,o di¬ 
stance uncalled for and mistaken—that he accepted 
the fatal challenge. “ The ability to be in future 
useful,'' such was his own statement of his mi ” 
•whether in resisting mischief or effecting goun di 
those crises of om- public affairs which are likely 
to happen, -would probably be inseparable froir 
conformity with prejudice in this particular. ’ 

With that candour towards his opponents by 
which Hamilton was ever so nobly distinguished, 
but of which so very .seldom, indeed, did he ever ex¬ 
perience any return, he disavowed in this paper, the 
last he ever wrote, any d'lspos'tion to affix any odium 
to Burr’s conduct in this particular case. He denied 
feeling toward Burr any personal ill will, while he 
admitted that Burr might naturally be influenced 
against him by hearing of strong animadversions in 
which he had indulged, and which, as usually hap¬ 
pens, might probably have been aggravated in the 
report. These animadversions, in some cases, might 
have been occasioned by misconstruction or misin¬ 
formation; yet his censures had not proceeded on 
hght grounds nor from unworthy motives. From 
the possibility, however, that he might have injured 
Burr, as well as fi-om his general principles and 
temper in relation ts such affairs, he had come to 
the resolution which he left on record, and commu- 


)F HAMILTON. 

_of his death, diffused through the city, 

produced the greatest excitement. Even that party 
hostility of which he had been so conspicuous an' 
object was quelled for the moment. All were now 
vnlling to admit that he was not less patriotic than 
able, and that in his untimely death —tor he was 
only in his forty-eigth year—the country had suf¬ 
fered an irreparable loss. The general feeling ex¬ 
pressed itsfelf in a public ceremony, the mournful 
pomp of which the city had never seen equaled. A 
teneral oration was delivered in Trinity Church by 
Gouvemeur Morris, at whose ride, on the platform 
erected for the speaker, stood four sous of Hamilton, 
between the ages of sixteen and six. Morris briefly 
recapitulated Hamilton’s public services and noble 
■virtues—his purity of heart, his rectitude of inten- 
Unn his incorruptible integrity. “ I charge yoi 
ict his fame! ” he added; “ it is aU that he 
left—aH that these orphan children will inherit from 
their father. Though he was compelled to abandon 
public life, never for a moment did he abandon pub- 
uo service. He never lost sight of your interests. In 
his most private and confidential couvereations, the 
single objects of discussion were your freedom and 
happiness. You know that he never courted your 
favour Iw adulation or the sacrifice of his own judg- 
nient. "You have seen him contending against you, 
and saving your dearest interests, as it were, in spite 
of yourselves. And you now feel and enjoy the be¬ 
nefits resulting from the firm energy of his conduct. 
He was charged with ambition, and, wounded by 
imputations, he declared, in the proud independence 
of ms soul, that he never would acc^t of any office 
unlete, in a foreign war, he should be called on 1 
expose his life in defense of his country. He ws 
ambitious only of glory; but ho was deeply solicit¬ 
ous for you. For himself he feared nothing; but he 
feared that bad men might, by false professions, ac¬ 
quire your confidence, and abuse it to your ruin.” 

In Hamilton’s death the Federalists and the coun¬ 
try experienced a loss second only to that of Wash 
ington. Hamilton possessed the same rare and lofty 
qualities, the same just balance of soul, with less, 
indeed, of Washington’s severe simplicity and awe¬ 
inspiring presence, but with more of warmth, varie¬ 
ty, ornament, and grace. If the Doric in architec¬ 
ture be taken as the symbol of Washington’s char¬ 
acter, Hamilton’s belonged to the same grand style 
as developed in the Corinthian—if less impressive 
more winning. If we add Jay for the Ionic, we liav 
a trio not to be matched, in fact not to be approach¬ 
ed, in our history, if, indeed, in any other. Of earth- 
born Titans, as terrible as great, now angels, and 
now toads and serpents, there are everywhere 
enough. Of the serene and benign sons of the ce¬ 
lestial gods, how few at any time have walked the 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION OF 1848. 

Probably since the fall of the Roman empire the 
world has never seen a year so eventful and dis¬ 
tracting as 1848. It seemed like a oontnry compress¬ 
ed into a lustrum. Never was there a year so dis¬ 
tinguished beyond all previous example by the mag¬ 
nitude and the multiplicity of its political changes— 
by the violence of the shock which it gave to the 
framework of European society—by the oscillations 
of opinion and success between the two great par¬ 
ties m the continental struggle. Never was there a 
year so pregnant with instruction and 'with warning 
—so rich in the materials of wisdom both for sover¬ 
eign and for people—so crowded with wrecks and 
rums, with the ruins of ancient grandeur, and the 
wrecks of glorious anticipations—so fiUed with 
splendid promises and paltry realizations, with hopes 
brilliant and fantastic as fairy-land, with disappoint¬ 
ments dismal and bitter as the grave. Throne., 
which but yesterday had seemed based upon the 
everlasting hills, shattered in a day; sovereigns, 
whose wisdom had become a proverb, and sover¬ 
eigns whose imbecility had become notorious, alike 
flying from their capitals, and abdicating without a 
natural murmur or a gallant straggle; rulers, who 
had long been the embodiment of obstinate resist- 
^ce to aU popular demands, vying with each ofner 
the promptitude and the extent of their conces- 
_-jns; statesmen of the longest experience, the deep¬ 
est insight, the acutest talent—statesmen like Met- 
temich and Guizot-r-baffled, beaten, and chased 
away, and reaching their foreign banishment only 
' turn and gaze with a melancholy and bewildered 
_pn the ecrouiemenl of schemes and systems of po¬ 
licy, the construction ot which had been the labour j 
'■ a Rfetime; eminent men sinking into obscurity, 
id going out like snuff; obscure men rising at one 
lund into eminence and power; ambitious men 

_iding the objects of their wildest hopes suddenly 

placed within their grasp; utopian dreamers stag¬ 
gered and intoxicated by seeing their most gorgeous 
visions on the point of realization; patriots beholding 
the sudden and miraculous advent of that liberty 
which they had prayed for, fought for, suffered for, 
through years of imprisonment, poverty, and exile ; 
nations which had long pined in darlmess, dazzled 
and bewildered by the blaze of instantaneous light; 
the powerful smitten -with impotence; the peasant 
and the bondsman endowed with freedom and unre¬ 
sisted might; the first last and the last first;—such 
were the strange phenomena of that marvellous era, 
which took away the bfeath of the beholder, which 
the joumalist was unable to keep pace -with, and 
“which panting Time toiled after in vain.” 

The year opened -with great tranquility. Ii 
quarters only of Europe had there been any indica¬ 
tions of the coming earthquake; and to both of these 
the eyes of aU friends of freedom were turned with 
hopeful interest and earnest sympathy. The first 
dawn of a new day had arisen in a country where 
least of aU it could have been looked for—^in Rome. 
There, in a state long renowned for the most corrupt, 
imbecile, mischievous administration of the western 
world, a new pope, in the prime of life, full of re¬ 
spect for his sacred office, and deeply impressed with 
die solemn responsibilities of his high position, set 
himself, with serious purpose and a smgle mind, 
though with limiteff views and inadequate capacities, 
the task of cleansing those Augean stables from 
e accumulated filth of centuries. He commenced 
_ _form-^where reform, though most rare, is always 
the most safe—^from above; he purified the grosser 
parts of the old administrative system; he showed 
““ active determination to put down all abuse, and 
give his people the benefit of a reaRy honest j 
. rnment; he ventured on the bold innovation, 
itself a mighty boon and a strange progress, of ap¬ 
pointing laymen to offices of State; and, finally, he 
convoked a representative assembly, and gave the 
Romans a eoustitution—the firat they had seen since 
the days of Rienzi. His people were, as might have 
lioor, anticipated, warmly grateful for the gifts, and 
usiastically attached to the person of their ex- ‘ 
eellent pontiff; all Europe looked on with delight; 
Pio Nono was the hero of the day; and everything 
seemed so safe, so wise, so happy, that we felt justi- 
fle'd in hoping that a new day had really dawned 
upon the ancient capital of the world. 

Sicily, too, had about the same time entered upon 
a straggle to recover some portion of her prom’”"'' 
freedom and her stolen rights. Her wrongs 
been so flagrant, so manifold, so monstrous; the 
potism under which she groaned was at once so 
capable, so mean, so low, so brutal; her condition 
was so wretched, and her capabilities so vast, that 
the sympathies of the world went with her in her 
struggle with her false and bad oppressor. All ranks 
of her citizens were unanimous in their resolution of | 


_, even the priests, elsewhere the ready 

tooU of tyranny, here fought on the ride of the peo¬ 
ple, and blessed the arms and banners of the reform- 
—and what was still more remarkable, and of 
1 hopeful augury, all classes seemed to put mu- 
vii-i jealousies Mide, and to be actuated by the same 
spirit of sincere, self-denying, self-sacrificing patriot- 
'"01. Their demands were moderate, but firm, and 
.. reasonable that the mere fact of such demands 
having to be made, was an indelible disgrace to Na¬ 
ples. So far, too, their coarse had been singularly 
cautious; they had committed no blunder, they had 
displayed no-sanguinary passion, and no violent ex¬ 
citement, and it was impossible not to hope every¬ 
thing from a contest so wisely conducted, and so nn- 
■ ipeaohably just. At length, on the 8th of Febm- 

y, the Sicilhans having been everywhere victonous, 
-e preliminaries of an arrangement with the Ring 
of Naples were agreed to, on the basis of the consti¬ 
tution of 1812. So far all went weU- 

In the meantime, excited or warned by the exam¬ 
ple of the pope, and the enthusiasm of the Romans, 
other Italian princes began to move in the path of 
’—irovement. The King of Sardinia, the Grand 
^ik:e of Tuscany, and the King of Naples, promised 
a constitution to their subjecta, and actually took 
measures for carrying these promises into effect. 
The excitement soon reached Lombardy; popular 
movements took place at Milan, but were repressed 
by the Austrian government with even more than 
^mted promptitude and severity. Hungary had for 
„„me years been making great efforts towards “Jtioo- 
al improvement, and some relaxation of the old feu¬ 
dal privileges, as weU as towards a recovery of their 
old constitutional Rberties. But Austria had stead- 
Ry repressed all such exertions; and a long course 
of perfidy and oppression had at length M exaspe¬ 
rated the Hungarians, and united aU parties among 
them against the common enemy, that it became 
evident that the contest was approaching to an open 

^uch was the position of affairs when the French j 
revolution of F^ruary came like an earthquake, 
astounding nations, “ and, with fear of change, per¬ 
plexing monarchs.” The events which ensued are 
stiU fresh in the memory of aE men. The democra¬ 
tic party throughout the whole of central Europe 
burned to foUow the example of a movement the suc- 
■cess of which had been so signal and so prompt. 
The effect was electric; but not everywhere, nor al¬ 
together, wholesome. The friends of freedom felt- 
that the time was come to assert their cause, and to 
claim, -without fear of a refusal, the rights so long 
withheld; while those nations which had already 
taken some steps towards the attainment of free in¬ 
stitutions, and had hitherto deemed their progress 
rapid and brUliant beyond their most sangume anti¬ 
cipations, now began to regard it as tardy, jog-trot, 
and inadequate. They looked askance on constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, and began to sigh for a repubfic. 
The arrangement between the Sicilians and their 
sovereign, which had been aR but concluded, was 
broken off, in consequence of an augmentation of 
the popular demands; whEe Tuscany, Sardinfa, and 
Rome began to think their liberal rulers scarce Rbe- 
ral enough. At Berlin, where some tardy steps had at 
length been taken towards the advent of a constitu¬ 
tional government, the'people were anxious to get on 
faster than the fears or the opinions of the monarch 
could go 'with them; an insurrection broke out, and 
I a sanguinary contest of two days’ duration desolated 
the city, and terminated in the scarcely veiled de¬ 
feat of the crown. This was on the 18th of March. 
On the 6th, an insurrection took place at Munich, 
which resulted in the exaction of extensive reforms, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the abdica¬ 
tion of the king. On the 14th, a revolution broke 
out at Vienna, which ended in the flight of Prince 
Metternich, and the proclamation of a'representa¬ 
tive government. On the 19th, the Austrians were 
driven out of Milan, and a provisional government 
was established in Lombardy. Thus, in a m'-’-'- 
from the outbreak of the French revolution, 
whole of central Europe was revolutionised. 

Such is a summary of these astounding events, the 
like of which were assuredly never crowded into so 
brief a portion of time. The popular party—the 
friends of free institutions and constitutional rule— 
everywhere aroused and everywhere triumphant, 
achieving, with an ease and rapidity which partook 
of the miraculous, the most decisive victories over 
the oldest, sternest, rustiest administrative systems 
of Europe,—were everywhere followed by the sym¬ 
pathy, the admiration, and the prayers of aU lovers 
of humanity, and everywhere strong with the 
strength that such sympathy must always give. 

Where now are aU those bright prospects vanish¬ 
ed 1—which of aU those mighty changes have be¬ 
come permanent!—^what has been the enduring 

fruit of all these briEiant victories.!—^where r- 

to be found all those fresh, young, sanguine 
tutions ! With scarcely an exception, everything 
has fallen back into its old condition. In nearly 
every state the old demon of despotism has returned, 
bringing with it worse devils than itself. Hungary 
and Hesse are crushed; Bavaria has been degraded 
into the brutal tool of a more brutal tyrant; the 
Prussian people are sullen, desponding, and disarm- 
.ed, and the Prussian government sunk into a terri¬ 
ble abyss of degradation; Austria has a nevv emper¬ 
or, more insolently despotic than any of his prede¬ 
cessors for many a long year; and throughout Ger¬ 
many constitutional liberty has been effectually 
trampled out. In Italy, Venice and Lombardy have 
been re-conquered, and are now experiencing the 
va victis ; Tuscany is worse, because more Austrian 
than before, and alarmed at the peril she has incur¬ 
red ; the smaE duchies are as bad as ever—they 
could not be worse; the pope, terrified out of his 
benevolence and his patriotism, has been restored by 
foreign arms, and the old ecclesiastical abominations 
are reinstated in their old supremacy whUe Naples 
and Sicily are again prostrate at the feet of the most 
imbecEe and brutal of the incurable race of the 
Bourbons. Two short years have passed awa 
Europe presented to the lover of liberty and 
progress the most smEing aspect she had eve ... , 
and in this brief space of time, an inexorable destiny 
has gathered together all the far reaching anticipa¬ 
tions, aE the noble prospects, aU the rapid conquests, 
aE the rich achievements of that memorable era, and 
covered them over with these two narrow words— 
Hicjacet.—North British Review. 


consequence of that great support of sympathy 'which 
has just come to solace him in the depth of his pn- 
son. You have done more than recompense, you have 
glorified him. .. 

It wEl be the enduring honour of his life to have 
been the ocoarion of such a manifestation. 

This manifestation is something more than a mere 
letter addressed by free writers to an oppressed wri¬ 
ter ; it is a symbol of the aEiance of all the forces of | 
civEization, henceforth converging towards a com¬ 
mon object; it is the communion of two great nations 
one idea of humanity. 

Be so good, sir, as to receive, and transmit to your 
honourable friends, the assurance of my lively sym¬ 
pathy and profound gratitude. Vicroa Hugo- 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 

The following correspondence 'will be read with 
interest by those who are acquainted with the recent 
trial and convietion of M. Charles Hugo for writing 
an article in condemnation of the punishment of 
death : 

Address of Journalists of Great Britain and Ireland to 
M. Charles Hugo: 

“ Sir We think it wEl not be deemed an 
timed interference, if, as members of the newsps 
press of a friendly country, we express our indigna¬ 
tion fat the flagrant outrage, that, in your cruel im¬ 
prisonment,-has been committed on the rights, we, 
in common, possess.] The Eterati of Europe, and of 
your sister Republic across the Atlantic, have long 
looked with astonishment at the shackled press of 
France; and your case presents features which seem 
especially to justify a remonstrance. We feel, sir, 
that the discussion upon questions of such vast import 
to humanity as that of Capital Punishment, if it is 
to produce any valuable result, must be free and un- 
awod; that the CivE Power steps out of- its lawful 
sphere when it enters the studio of the journalist and 
gags the mouth of the writer, who endeavours, as he 
thinks, to apply the laws of Christianity and the de¬ 
ductions of reason, to practical Ufe; and that it be¬ 
comes ludicrously tyrannical when it declares such 
‘ institutions ’ as the guiEotine, to be unapproachable 
ground. Such a power would have made Portia pay 
the bond that Shylock held. A ruthless and insane 
despotism [is striving to substitute a reign of brute 
force for that of reason, as expressed in the popular 
wEl; it creates sepulchres, and declares the silence 
of death to be peace; it manacles the limbs and 
boasts that its sway is undisputed.] You, sir, are 
one of its victims. England has reaped innumerable 
blessings from a free press; happUy amongst us the 
authorities of the State, as well as the masses of the 
people, recognise that freedom as the dearest safe¬ 
guard of our liberties, and as an educational agency 
of the highest importance. May France—enlight¬ 
ened and generous—soon see that, by the net-work 
in which she entangles her gifted writers, she is 
crippUng her energies and disarming herself in the 
presence of gigantic foes. We trust that this spon¬ 
taneous expression of our sympathy will, in some de¬ 
gree, lessen- the harshness of your vexatious position, 
and render less painful the sense of [injury] which 
must accompany [a breach of justice,] and a miser¬ 
able, if not altogether wEful, misunderstanding of| 
the purest of motives. 

(Signed.) 

Douglass Jerbold, Mark Lemon, Thornton 
Hunt, J. A. Heraud, F. G. Tomlins, and by the 
editors of the Daily News, Morning Advertiser, ^c., ^c. 


letter of m. victor 




Britain and Ireland. 

I thank you from the depth of my heart for the 
words which in your kindness you have addressed to 
me. Did I condescend to honour with my regrets 
the condemnation that has been launched a^inst me, 
this memorable proof of your generous sympathies 
would amply console me. I am touched at it, con¬ 
fused by it, proud of it; I seek in vain for words to 
express the gratitude I feel for so much kindness—I, 
who am but one of the least tried of the journalists 
of our press, and among the moat obseure of those 
“ho are in our prison. 

You Spay me, and far overpay me, for my 
mimthspf captivity. I am ignorant of having done 
anything to merit such a punishment. I know weE 
that I have done nothing to deterve such a recom- 

Permit me then, gentlemen, to forget myself 
answering you. I am as nothing in the cause which 
has raocured my condemnation; the very feeling 
which has inspired your expressions is as far above 
the individual as that immense question of the invio- 
labEity of human life, which has so long been troub¬ 
ling the conscience of legjslators. 

■Yes, gentlemen, every reader of your address 
but have seen in it this two-fold fact—a great people 
stretching out the hand to a great idea—the press of 
England stretching out the hand to the press of 

It belonged, of right, to you, the most free-thought- 
ed writers of the freest press in the world, to take 
the initiative in these cordial expresrions of sympa¬ 
thy from press to press. It is right for England, in 
the actual condition of affairs, to unite herseE to 
France, as every people that is obeyed, ought to 
make common cause with every people that is op- 

n sed. The sovereign liberty of the press in Eng- 
owes the duty of concurrence and support to the 
dying Eberty of the press in France. You have so¬ 
lemnized an act of poUtical brotherhood. 

I wiE say more, gentlemen, you have solemmaed 
an act of social brotherhood. 

England and France, if I maj- be allowed the 
pression, time the march of nations. It would se 
that these two noble peoples have but one emulation 
and one ambition—^to outstrip one another in the 
onward path of progress. You English have given 
the world iEustrious examples. 'Was it not your 
Byron who first fought for Greece ! Your Wilber- 
foroe who entered the first protest against Slavery 
Concurrently with the public writers of France, 
you are engaged in tearing away the mask from bar¬ 
barism wherever you surprise it in the act of crime, 
in the broad daylight of the nineteenth century. Is 
it not from an EngEsh breast that there has gone 
forth that noble cry of indignation against the man¬ 
ifold iniquities wrought in the name and under the 
shadow of the Church by the infamous King of Na¬ 
ples ! Is it not one of your statesmen who has de¬ 
nounced, in the face ot the Gospel, the executioner- 
king who calls himself the servant of the martyr- 

"SNe are both at the same post—we, when 
pose the shedding of blood on that guiEotine which 
calls itself consecrated—jrou, when you suffer not 
the violation of humanity in the prisons of royalty. 
Both are committing—^you against the throne of Na¬ 
ples—we against the scaffold of the Rue St. Jacques, 
the same crime of High Treason. 

Gentlemen, the cause of Capital Punishment Abo- 
Etion is, every day, making incalculable progress. 
It walks—^it runs—it flies. They may enchain 
advocates, but it they cannot arrest. The cai 
leaves the writer in his prison, but itself remains 

lYho shall, henceforth, stop the march of the Peo¬ 
ple, with Franee and England in their van, and 
bearing on their banner the two words which oc" 
prise aE politics and all phUosophy— 

Democracy! Humanity! 

Charles Hugo. 

Speaking of these letters, the London Leader 
says : 

“ Here we find a young _. _. 

twenty-one years of age—who already wields his pei 
with strength enou,-’- ‘-- 

i execution 

Imagine Charles Dickens indicted for an article 
against capital punishment. -The condemned article 
of M. Charles Hugo is as remarkable in its dignified 
moderation, and in its respect for law, as it is strik¬ 
ing and able in composition, and picturesque in lan¬ 
guage. But in punishing the son, those models of 
political probity, MM. Baroche and Leon Faueher, 
sti-uck at tbe father, under whose indignant oratr 
ry they had so often quailed. Victor Hugo was th 
intended victim. 

“ May this expression of sympathy be not only 
consolation to the father and the son, but a true ear¬ 
nest of ‘ the communion of two great Peoples in 
idea of humanity ’! M. Charles Hugo has the 
desty and the good taste to forget the person in the 
principle. But what a condition of government his 
words, ‘the expiring Eberty of the French Press’' 
reveals! We bid him take courage. Reaction i 
for a moment, but Eberty is as eternal as justici 
Franee wiE not return to the good old times of 1751. 

THE DEATHWATCH. 

The ominous deathwatch when drawn from ii 
hiding-place in old perforated floor or wainscoat, pic¬ 
ture-frame, chest, or black-lettered volume, comes 
forth (a mouse from a mountain of fear!) a tiny 
beetle of some quarter of an inch in length, and in 
its prevaUing hues of gray and brown resembEng the 
colour of the time-worn wood whose decay they help 
(especially in their grubhood) to accelerate. That 
alarming “ tick,” to which at midnight many a timo¬ 
rous heart has beat in unison, is generally to be 
heard first in May, and on to autumn, by day as well 
as by night; and, being considered analogous in pur¬ 
pose to the “ caE" of pairing birds, bas, in reaEty, 
as little of ominous about it. The sound is not vocal, 
but consists of a series of quick successive beats, pro¬ 
duced usually by the striking of the insect’s mailed 
head upon the hard substance whereon it may be 1 
standing, or into which it has penetrated, most Ekely 
whUe a grub. Some have supposed the grubltseE to 
be the drummer; but, if this sometimes be the case, 
the perfect beetle is a drummer too, various accurate 
observers having been eye as weE as ear witnesses of 
its performance. There are various species of these 
ticking—or, more properly, beating—beetles of the 
genus Anobium, of which a marked characteristic is 
the concealment, nearly, of the head beneath the 
thora. Amongst these, two noted drummers are dis¬ 
tinguished by their uniforms—in other words,.by the 
marking of their wing cases, which in one are strait- 
ed, in the other tesselated. Another of a plain dark 
brown {Atwbium pertinax), frequent in holes of old 
wood, has long been famous for its pertinacity i 
stimulating death, and for displaying a seeming in¬ 
difference to torture, comparable only to the Ameri¬ 
can Indian. 

De Geer affirms, upon experiments which it needs 
not to repeat, that you may “ maim, puE Emb from 
limb, or roast over a alow fire, this pertinacious crea¬ 
ture, and not a joint will move in token that it suffers., 
A carious instance, this, of the unconquerable power 
of an instinct implanted for self-preservation.” How-' 
ever insignificant in their imputed attributes, these 
woodboring beetles are by’no means despicable in their | 
actualproeeedings. Where abundant, notonly chairs, 
tables, and books have been reduced to powder, hut, 
even buildings have suffered from their oomb'med 
agency. Curtis mentions the roof of King's College,' 
Cambridge, having been seriously damaged by their 
operations, and thinks that the saoae species (Anobi¬ 
um tessellatum) has been known to cut through sheet 
lead. He had himself seen tinfoE perforated by the 
grub of another species, also an unn'erminer of floors, 
a destroyer of herbariums, and of s',hip biscuit. Be¬ 
sides the above, there is another insect deathwatch, 
in the ear of the vulgar, of very simEar, and, doubt¬ 
less, confounded sound, although in the eye of the 
naturaEst it is a piece of living mechanism of make 
and structure altogether different. This is no tick¬ 
ing beetle, but a ticking wood or timber louse; a 
Termes aEied to those frir-famed destructives, the 
white ants of Africa and Southern Europe. Mr 
Rennie thus describes it: 

“ Itisnot so large as the common house, butwhiter 
and more slender, having a red moixth and yellow 
^oks, paper on waEs, collec¬ 
tions of insects and dried plants, and is evidently I 


agEeinits movement darting by 
corners for ooncealmSiht. It does ^ second 
straight forward without resting every half second, 

, if to listen, or look about for its P“ “ 
=uoh resting times it is easily taken. .The tiokmg 
noise is made by the insect . 

with its head; and it is supposed by 
culiar to the female, and connected -with the U;png 
oThereggs.” The «®king of this ap emus “ 
watch, inftead of being repeated at 
■ 'n number of times (usually from seven to eleven), 
that of the beetle, is continued like » 

,tch -without intermission. Such is the living 
lin-spring of the deathwatch, when taken from out 

its wXi case; and, though'all ite terrors vanish 
on being-brought to light, it is easy enough to 
count for their origin 

and circumstance. Moat heard in old (perhaps 
haunted) houses, proceeding from wainscoat or from 
bed’s head, perhepe ^,0“ 

nortrait, as if the “ tick, tick ” of the invisible time¬ 
piece iiued verily from the laced fob-pocket of some 
luriei ancestor, or heard, po^ibly, with creeping 
awe, to proceed “ tick, tick, nck^’ from the elmwo^ 
of a coffin before consigned with its mute tenant to 
the earth; heard, too, by night wakera the «ok and 
the soEtary, or the night watchers, keeping them vi¬ 
gil beside the dying or the dead--wbo can -wonder 
that with-such concomitants, the hearts of the igno¬ 
rant should have often, and may sometimes still, 
echo fearfully, the beat of *®/f 
perhaps, with all our Ettle knowledge, our own inight, 
under the like circumsfcanceg, do the same 
Episodes of Insect Life. _ 

A HIKT TO HATTERS. 

For the last two or three years there has been 
waged in this country a guenlla warfare against 
hate. Up to a recent time, little was dme; bnt| 
much was promised to be done during *® Jo®“]“ 
which we now are Eving. Among the matters talk 
ed of when the Great Exhibition was in prospect, 
was a display from France of new ideas for European 
clothing. We have not seen _ those new ideM, and, 
to sav truth are far from curious about them, it 
was said that a congress of artiste from aE nation 
was to meet in London, and design some fitting sub 
stitute for those ungainly cylinders -with which vv; 
now burthen our heads. The artiste have not met 
for which forbearance we return them our mw 
hearts thanks. Who can say 'what we have ^aped 
Possibly the artist’s choice might have fallen upon 
peaked and broad-brimmed banditti caps, with a 
long cock’s feather. Mr. Hume might have been 
sen “ going down to the House ” in a cap Eke the ■ 
■orn by the Italian Herd-boy of shop-windows, or i 
tumed-up sombrero, like that sported by Don h e- 
rolo Whiskerandosin Sheridan’s farce, ^e French 
not having enEghtened us, the artists not having met, 
what hope remains for the hatters of hat. Let us 
consider. , 

In the first place, it is laid down as a main F“°i' 
pie, that our quarrel is with hate, but not with hat¬ 
ters. Unflinching advocates of protection to British 
industry lay it down as an inflexible rule, that if we , 
require a sudden revolution-substituting, say, cloth 
caps for hats—and get what we reqmre, we ruin a ] 
trade, and take bread out of the cupboard ot many 
honest families. Now, hats are a great nuisance; 
no man out of Bedlam disputes that, they are at 
absurd roofing for the capital of the, human column 
—the noblest member of the human body. In the 
past history of EngEsh costume, we can find no cover 
for men’s heads so egregioualy ridiculous as that 
which posterity will see to have been worn by the 
heroes of ’51, In a crowd they are in the way ot 
those behind us if we keep them on, and they proba- 
blv get smaalied if we take them off: we have to 
ho'ld them gingerly, manoeuvre them, have two 
thoughts for the hat, and one thought for ourselves. 
They are a source of headaohe-s, and in windy wea¬ 
ther they call our attention from all other thoughts, 
because our minds must then be concentrated on the 
hat. We must press it over our brows tightly enough 
to cause a deep red ring upon the forehead; and I 
that done we must be on the alert for any puff of | 
wind which may require us to carry up our hands 
for its preservation : because the great surface of ' 
column slenderly supported at its base, renders 
very liable indeed to be blown over. This is all very 
true, but all those discomforts and inconveniences it 
is better that we should bear; it is better that 
should abide a slow process of change, than that c 
family should, be reduced to poverty for a gain to the 
community comparatively trifling. A great number 
of families were ruined by the abandonment of shoe 
buckles. Cloth-buttons, it is well known, reduced 
many respectable members of the metal-button trade 
to their respective workhouses. We should like to 
avoid any such accompaniment to the abandonment 
of hats 

This 18 our firstly; for our secondly, we may ex¬ 
press on opinion that the abandonment of hats, with¬ 
out injury to hatters, is a change now gradually 
taking place. You shake your head. WeE, we w:' " 
put bythat suggestion lor a few minutes, and co 
sider what sort of snbstitue for chimney-pot ha 
we, in this "country, may be expected reasonably 
desire. The Greek cap is often pointed to as som 
thing picturesque. In as far as ite shape accords 
with the wearer’s head, and does not carricature the 
outline of the wearer’s body, it is very well. It suits 
the costume and climate of the Greeks, but, 1 diffi¬ 
dently submit, not the EngEsh dress and drizzle, 

A cap of many cdlours would not match our sol., 
broad-cloth dress, and a sober skull-cap, without any 
brim, would pour the rain that fell on it over 

faces in wet weather. In England, certainly,_ 

brim is an essential portion of the hat: we want 
eaves to the roofing of our heads;—not monstrous 
umbrella brims, like those of the hate seen in the 
Tunis department of our Exhibition, but a moderate 
projection. The Greeks would have put brims to 
their caps if they had lived under an EngEsh sky.— 
Up the White Nile, the Keks are a race of people 
wearing skull-caps. They coat their hair with the 
Nile mud, letting it dry in the sun, so that they seem 
to go about entirely bald, with earthen skull-caps.— 
If they lived in a rainy country, it would not need 
many showers to inform them that a mud-pie was 
unpleasant wearing. Every man to his taste; but 
neither mud caps, nor Greek caps would suit London 
weather. A simple head-covering, a skull-cap with 
a brim, would answer the exigencies of our case in 
the simplest manner. Such a head-covering was in¬ 
troduced, not many years ago, under the nam* " 
“ 'wide-awake,” by hatters. 11 was made of felt, 

was meant for garden-wear. Such hats have t_ 

long worn by our rustic population. Who would 
have supposed that hatters themselves, introducing 
“wide-awakes.” bevan l — 


lu uer iviojosuy s more lasmonable lieges- -h],: ..“‘“a 
would bo so many oylmders less in a step i * ‘*'®te 
maqy innovations more; the public so 

' ’ " -'liar wijh change; and be 

istration, private men -liho m' l*'* 


nrst to walk b 
singular. Be 
that hatters 
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(fleaotnsff from Jorrign fJubliiatio, 


s to the place of his birth, says, '^?w2 

'ork,” &c. Was it ever an English phrS j^sw 

0, by what EngEsh writer of oelebritv^w 

sed ? Dr. Franklin, in a letter to John'^Ali!!.*^ ®’sr 

Lug. 9, 1768, says:-“By these 

re blest with more ohildrL; andfro^eSS 

s, founded in nature, of every mother snetn 

ursing her own child, more of them a?e 

from “ Mies and Queries." ’’aised.”-, 

; byfc'^Harg^avt fact 

j the country from the Mountain Ranges to an - J * 
extent in the interior, is one immense gold ? if 
produced a tremendous excitement in the 


I days 


complete mental madn 
commumty, ana, as a natural 
been an universal rush to the diggings. ’ 

-Ancient Orange Trees in Paris —, 

lys Galignani, are employed at present'in 

I g“ So frZte TgfLS 

as 700 years, and the youngest 
years the earth in each case is 

during the three following years they app^r fSlv‘“^ 
They then acquire fresh strength, and ^0^0^ T 
immense quantity of blossoms. It is this ^ 

change of nourishment which has led to their blgevity 

, -The first part of a onrions work has in«i l 

published in Paris, -a catalogue of the manu^,^^ 
and autographs stolen from the pubUo libr^e?^ 

France Abstraotions have doubtless been made teleed 
the prodnotive pubhe sales of autographs, which dn- 
I ing the last fourteen years, have been not fewer'tl..„ 
ninety-five, compromising 58.000 pieces • M Art 

be proved that they were pi’Ee'red. 


-I.I.. article — . 

uy John Wilson Croke 
race Walpob 


,t as me last series — oa the oontrar 
says me reviewer, “ recollecting how oomparativ' 
few of the already published letters are addressea i 
the persons with whom we know he much delighted 1 
correspond—Madame du De&nd, General Conwa 
Lord Haroourt, Mrs. Darner, Lady Aylesbury, Lad 
Harvey, the Chutes, the Beauoleres, the whole tribe i 
Waldegraves, and so many others of his nearest sn 
most familiar friends and relations—we are led to hot 
that we are not even yet au fond du sac. Probahl 


Let us refer to another change that has uncon- 
scionsly crept in. Some years ago, every respecta¬ 
ble hat was, or professed to be, an edifice of beaver’s 1 
lur. The nnhappy race of beavers was almost ex¬ 
terminated; beaver fnr was very dear. But^long! 
me to the Beaver-^ silk imitation was introduced. 
Tlmre were then silk hats and beaver hats; but the 
81^ hats were considered to have been created for 
the poor or shabby portion of society. Who oau say 
m what month or in what year opinion changed ! 
yet we all know that m the present day we have con¬ 
signed beaver hate to the band-boxes of country 
quires, and the mannfacture of silk piles has sEpned 
in at the last moment, to save the beaver from tol- 
lowmg the Dodo into history and out of life ; while 
has rescued the hat-trade from the 

ooH R o Srednally, that the felt hats 

oaEed wide-awakes.” have made their way; they 
have risen already te a glory beyond that of their 
native lelt, are made of fine material, and crown the 
prettiest faces in the world. Our English ladies 
without calling meetings or creating any stir have 
done what English gentlemen have talked about 
have for their own parts done away with hats for 
their own Equestrian wear. Ladii who ride with' 
cylinders npon their heads are now no longer to be 
S “wide-awake;” they afe eman¬ 

cipated, they appear m reasonable hats, and never 
again. Ofnitting feathers 
and such dMorations as become the Engliih woman’ 

ad^‘ ‘h® hets of tbifforJZ hl I 

ftohtef csstime, and by this change of 

iwhion 'there accrues no injury to hatters The 
change wEl not be made by public meetings or bv 

m?oftee°ht'®| .Pibl “taste tetuTuTnr'The 
ttey willleafpoff®™!,:®^*’:? ^“'1® I'atters; if 

pnb^irhU"lttfo:fn“ot;oT^^ 

Wked by ?he°puhr ^‘'^®-a'^ake-they wifi be well 
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lu mo Bui-rounding districts. For ... ' 
a aiier our last publication, the business ef m 
utterly paralyzed. A comnlete moo.” “c*® 
appears/" 


Quarterly Review, doubtles 
numerates the letters of Ho- 
-J.100 ua VO already seen the light, at 2600 
of the correspondence with Mason an 
’ the last series "-” on the contrary.’ 


gigant 
been f 


and have never been heard of ’’ 

suggestion of “ putting out ’’ Vesuvius by a 
lal, has been acted upon. A company has 
formed seriously enough, for the purpose of ex- 
-’-’-’■Ig the volcano; the speculators hoping to re- 
agrioultnral purposes, vast tracts of land on 
the slopes and in the vicinity of the volcano' The com¬ 
mittee of management have appUed to the King of Na¬ 
ples for the necessary authorisations. The Reforme 
Agricole, a French journal devoted to the consideration 
of questions connected with the soil, states that the 
mineral “ constitution ” (as it calls it) of the land about 
Vesuvius is a guarantee for much ultimate gain. Inex- 
hanstifale riches are said to be certain for those who 
will stoop to gather them, the mineralogical elements 
of the soil being proof sufficient for maintaining such a 
conclnsion. Engineers of celebrity are stated to have 
declared that nothing would be easier thau to form a 
canal, the waters of which should put out the volcano! 
The penny-a-liners’ accounts of the “ fire ” will be aw¬ 
ful—we shudder in anticipation! 

-A FEW days ago Mr. CatEn [says the London 

Weeldy News, in an article on the Exhibition], the In¬ 
dian traveller, conducted a party of Iriquois Indians, 
now in London, to the Building. The many wonderful 
works it contains, excited their highest admiration and 
surprise, and repeatedly eliciied the war-hoop, attract¬ 
ing impassable crowds around them. In the midst of 
their excitement and pleasure they were conducted to 
the statue of the “ Dying Indian,” in the American di¬ 
vision, which “ seemed to produce an evident dejection, 
leading their minds back, most probably, to the painful 
legends of their forefathers.” They then were led by 
Mr. Catlin to view the statues of two of their own coun¬ 
trymen, which he had promised to show them, and 
which he had constructed with great labour, the size of 
life, and elevated upon the end of the bridge standing 
in the American department. On approaching the spot 
he found them missing, and the crumbled fragments of 
the chief and his wife gathered and shrouded in a cur¬ 
tain, and lying on the floor, nnder the bridge on which 
they had stood, and from which they had been hurled 
down by a drunkin woman the day before. / Nothing 
could exceed the sudden dejection of the spirits of these 
poor superstitious people on seeing the only represen¬ 
tations of their own race in the ‘ world’s fair ’ lying thus 
demoEshed. In a conversation which ensued amonmt 
them, the words ‘ rum ’ and ‘ whiskey ’ were repeatedly 
pronounced, and the old chief, addressing Mr. CatM, 
said, ‘ This thing, my friend, makes us very sad. jVe 
have been long used to see rum and whiskey throwing 
down our red brethren, and our hearts have been 
grieved at it; bnt we never before knew that the mages 
of the red men were also to be destroyed by fire-wa¬ 
ter.’ ” 

-Cleopatra’s Needle.-TMs valuable relic of 

the remotest period of Egyptian history remains on tno 
sand in the harbour of Alexandria, waiting until it 
suit the English to take some efficient steps for its re¬ 
moval. Authoritative reports from the spot infomns 

great measure preserved the monument; 
tide in the Times, it is said that if the obelisk be not 
removed at once, it will doubtless, ere long, /[j 
terly ruined and worthless.” This result 'WiU not ““ 
attributable to the ravages of time, but to the injoriM 
inflicted-by idle or mischievous persons on this v^n 
ble|reoord and monument of by-gone days, uie 
proposition for effooting ite removal te England was 

IS now stated that an offer has been ’’[‘“/iMt 

obelisk to England for £2,600. The month before i» 
the Marquis of Westmeath asked the House of Lor « ^ 
the request of many military and naval 
look upon this monument as a trophy of our W 
glory, if no steps were to be taken for its remojai / 
Marquis mentioned to the House that the t it 

late Sir Robert Peel, stated to himself,'was,. 

was a monum'ent which ought to be brought “ .jg 
and erected as a memorial of Sir 'Ralph Aberc^ 
and others who had fought and died In Egypt. j. 
answer of the Earl of CarEsle was. be 
bended there were certain mechanical u"™®""'; 
way.” “ Of course there are.” says a contemp_o^^/^ 


-— mechanical difficulties in the way * . 

Minister desires to raise a spoonful of soup/o 
but by a judicious application of the .principles o_, 
pulley and lever such obstacles may be overoom • 


be overoome. 

yrom the 1*®^ 

-M. Donnadieus AirToGRAPHS,--i?ro 

day’s sale of these autographs, we 
quow the following as some of tb® ™ost i 
Five letters of J. J. Rosseau, sold for , i. very 
letters of Reubens, in the latter of which he . of 
hardly with the conduct of the English at , mjjoejas 
Rochelle, sold for £15. Ss. 6d ; a, 1®“®’),,° marriag® 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, relative to t “ ^ ^ory 
of his brother, sold for £7. 7s. 6d. 88b jAk. 

curious letter of Edmund do la Pole, Doke 
nephew of Edward IV., beheaded in „.eoin>en 
wretched scrawl we transcribe aisentonco as _F,. jjni 
of ducal orthography in the sixteenth o®”'® y_ , do 
her be the K. (.King’s) comadmont and ys 8 tkes 
the K. plesser and serves as ano _.„d of 'b® 

vordes (to) them, of I vere yn the pt of y® 

j vorld I void bo at ys ooraandment os bone s 
Ihows.” This lot sold for £7. Two letteis of » .^t- 

ry Vane, the Parliamentarion, sold ' letters 

ter of St. Vincent di Paul, sold for £F , ^ jetier 

of Voltaire, one unpublished, sold for f ®'L for tW 

of William in., full of expressions of of SV 

illness of his Queen, sold for of the Mo“' 

Christopher Wren, relative to the buiW'ng f ‘ t pur- 
ument, sold for £15.; the City of LbW*®? have bes" 
chase this historical letter, although it lots “ 

placed in their library at Guildhall. A the 

manuseripts of no especial interest close ei filO- ”. 
proceeds if which were, for the 1,088 1®» f‘’ho wet® 
6d. Many of the interesting foreign aut g pol- 
purehased for tbe collectors in Paris, but j;ogfle“ 

tiou of the documents most interesting t , theB®*- 
historian and biographer have been secured 
tish Museum. 





